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by another, in which especially the religious life, language, and folklore 
of the people is to be treated. Probably in this second volume a some- 
what clearer idea will be given of the sequence of ceremonials and their 
relations, a matter rather hard to gather from the accounts given in the 
present study. It would greatly add to the usefulness of the book, if the 
index were fuller and more carefully prepared. One looks in vain in the 
index to this volume for a score of important headings, the larger part 
of the references given being to relatively unimportant details. 

Mr. Roy, who by the way has written a previous volume on the 
Mundas of this same region, has by his painstaking gathering of material 
and its publication in such generally admirable form, done a most signal 
service for Indian ethnology, and has amplified and added to the informa- 
tion given in regard to the Oraon in recent years by Dehon, Grignard 
and Hahn. Had we as excellent studies of ten or fifteen other Indian 
tribes, we should feel that we were on the way toward unravelling some 
of the troublesome problems of the marvelously interesting Indian area. 
May the author be encouraged to continue his valuable work, and may 
his example stimulate others of India's sons to do for other tribes, what 
Mr. Roy has done and plans to do for the Oraon. 

R. B. Dixon 

The Turano-Ganowa'nian System and the Nations of North-East Asia. 

(To commemorate the fortieth anniversary of Morgan's "Systems of 

Consanguinity and Affinity.") Leo Sternberg. (International 

Congress of Americanists; Proceedings of the XVIII Session, London, 

1912. Pp. 319-333-) 

While Morgan was so deeply impressed with the resemblance of 
South Indian and North American kinship terminologies as to infer 
the common origin of the Asiatic and American races, he lacked evidence 
for the occurrence of a similar system in the immense intervening area. 
This deficiency Dr. Sternberg now attempts to supply. 

The system of the Gilyak of the Amoor region is the most typical 
representative of the Turanian type, indeed it is more classificatory 
than most classificatory systems since the terms for husband and wife 
are not individual but class terms. This terminological feature, accord- 
ing to the author, is simply a reflection of the actual marriage regulations, 
by which a whole group of men have marital rights over a group of women. 
Cross-cousin marriage occurs with its terminological consequences, and 
sociological differences between the Western and the Eastern Gilyak 
find expression in nomenclature. The punalua family occurs as a sub- 
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ordinate feature, but the orthodox form of group marriage is for members 
of a certain clan to marry into one certain other clan, — in other words, 
a group of clan brothers marry a group of clan sisters while Morgan 
supposed that the members of one of the groups might not have been 
related. From this Dr. Sternberg concludes "that the so-called punalua 
family, on which Morgan based the Turanian system is not the true 
original form from which this system has evolved." I believe this con- 
clusion is correct, but do not see that it is established by correct reasoning. 
Why could not the heterodox Gilyak form of marriage represent a 
survival of primitive conditions rather than a breakdown of ancient 
custom? And, apart from this purely logical consideration, how can a 
principle of such importance be inferred from a single concrete case? 

Among the Tungus the author found a similar classificatory system, 
which differs, however, in one interesting feature from that of the Gilyak, 
— a confusion of generations inasmuch as a man's "elder brothers" 
include his father's younger brothers. This terminological feature is 
accompanied by the exercise of marital rights over the wives of the 
father's younger brothers as well as of his own elder brothers. 

Among the other northeastern tribes Malayan, or, as we should 
rather say, Hawaiian traits appear in the nomenclature. Thus, among 
the Yukagir brothers and sisters, as well as cousins of every line, both on 
the father's and the mother's side, merge into one class. Dr. Sternberg 
holds that the Hawaiian system is not, as Morgan supposed, a precursor 
but a later modification of the Turanian form. It is interesting to find 
independent corroboration from Siberian data for the theory Dr. Rivers 
has developed on the basis of Oceanian material. There is much to 
support this view in the way of general grounds, and Dr. Rivers has 
adduced some positive testimony to show that the direction of the change 
in Oceania has actually been from the Hawaiian to the Turanian rather 
than vice versa. On the other hand, I do not find any such specific 
evidence for Siberia in Dr. Sternberg's presentation of the case. Here 
again, then, I must regard his conclusion as inadequately grounded, 
though probably correct. 

I refrain advisedly from commenting on certain more special hypothe- 
ses and views advanced by Dr. Sternberg, for it seems better to await the 
fuller treatment of his forthcoming monograph in the reports of the 
Jesup Expedition. He has doubtless extended our knowledge of the 
distribution of the classificatory system and of its variations on Asiatic 
soil. I fear, however, that even a greater similarity than that actually 
found between American and Asiatic kinship terminologies would fail 
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to convince me of the common origin of the American and Asiatic races. 
Kinship nomenclature is a cultural or linguistic phenomenon and may 
demonstrably be borrowed; hence it has no necessary connection with 
race. 

Robert H. Lowie 

Ein Beitrag zur Ethnologic von Bougainville und Buka mil spezieller 

Beriicksichtigung der Nasioi. Ernst Frizzi. (Baessler-Archiv. 

Beiheft vi.) Leipzig und Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1914. Pp. 56, 

70 figs. 

The Baessler-Archiv has given us many important contributions to 
ethnology, this paper by Professor Frizzi of Munich being one of the 
more recent ones. During the years 1911-1912 Professor Frizzi made 
an extended journey to Asia and the South Seas, and spent the last six 
months of 191 1 in Buka and Bougainville, the most northwestern of the 
Solomon islands. Here he not only made many anthropological and 
ethnological observations, but also gathered together a representative 
ethnographical collection for the Royal Museum in Munich. In the 
present paper he gives us the results of his ethnological studies, with 
numerous illustrations, not only of native life and industries, but also of 
many of the objects in his collection. 

The island of Bougainville, the largest in the Solomons, is very 
imperfectly known. Guppy, Ribbe, Parkinson, and Thurnwald are our 
chief sources of information, but their accounts are either fragmentary 
or limited to restricted regions and topics. Frizzi divides the natives 
of Bougainville into six linguistic groups. Within some of these groups 
there are strong dialectic differences between the coastal and interior 
tribes. A sketch map illustrates roughly the location of these groups. 
Most of Frizzi's material is from the Nasioi, who occupy the east central 
part of the island. 

After the general introduction there are several myths giving the 
origin of the coconut palm, the kanari nut, the "sing-sing," and the dog. 
The chief deity is Kumponi, who made the earth and all the other gods. 
He also created man out of the earth, and gave him all the animals, 
vegetables, and fruits which were to serve as food, all of which he took 
out of a cooking-pot. Man has two souls, one of which goes to the 
underworld, while the other remains on earth in the little spirit hut 
erected for it. Mourning ^nd burial customs are described, also marriage 
customs and inheritance, totems, and secret societies. The material 
culture is treated rather fully, with figures of most of the objects. 



